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Ways  To  Improve  Livestock  Auctions 
in  the  Northeast 

By  C.  G.  Randell, 
Livestock  and  Wool  Branch,  Marketing  Division 


ArCT'IONS  arc  an  important  out- 
let for  livestock  in  the  North- 
eastern States.  Some  are  highly  effi- 
cient businesses;  others  are  less  .succes.s- 
ful:  and  some  are  just  starting.  Most 
owners  and  operators  are  interested 
in  impro\  ing  their  facilities  and  opera- 
lions. 

There  is  increasing  interest  in  live- 
-itock  marketing  in  this  area.  This  led 
lo  formation  of  the  Northeastern 
Regional  Livestock  Marketing  Tech- 
nical Committee,  composed  of  repre- 
seiitati\es  of  colleges  and  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  the  12  States 
concerned  and  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  1954-55  this 
<>roup  conducted  a  descriptive  study  of 
livestock  auctions  in  10  States.'  The 
study  was  completed  early  in  1956 
;)nd  the  Northeastern  Regional  group 
.iiui  the  Farmer  Cooperative  vService 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture jointly  published  FCS  Bulletin  8, 
Xortheastern  Regional  Pul)lication  26, 
co\ering  results  of  the  study. 

The  Technical  Committee  felt  that 
the  descriptive  study  should  be  fol- 

'  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  ^'ork, 
Pennsylvania,  \'ermont,  and  West  \  irtjinia. 
No  aurtions  were  operatinc;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island. 


lowed  l)y  recommendations  for  auction 
improvements.  At  the  request  of  the 
committee,  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Ser\  ice  prepared  this  circular  to  meet 
this  need. 

In  the  course  of  the  auction  survey, 
auction  owners  and  operators  sug- 
gested a  number  of  improvements. 
Their  suggestions  have  been  included 
in  this  report.  Other  suggestions  and 
ideas  for  improvement  have  come 
from  observations  of  the  stafT  of 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  in  its 
work  with  auctions  throughout  the 
United  States. 

During  the  years  ahead  some  new 
facilities  will  be  constructed  and 
equipped  in  the  Northeast  area  and 
others  will  be  remodeled.  With  this 
situation  in  mind,  suggestions  for 
improvements  will  be  presented  in 
four  separate  categories — location,  de- 
sign and  construction  of  facilities, 
equipment,  and  market  operations. 

These  suggestions  can  be  helpful  to 
auction  owners  who  are  interested  in 
building  new  facilities  or  remodeling 
old  ones.  They  can  also  be  useful  to 
auction  people  who  arc  trying  to 
reduce  costs  and  conduct  their  opera- 
lions  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 
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Location  of  Auction 


OFTEN  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  selecting  the  site  of  an  auction. 
Many  have  been  established  without 
an  adequate  preliminary  survey  to 
determine  the  best  location.  Points 
which  should  be  covered  in  the  survey 
are  (1)  What  volume  of  business  can 
be  expected?  (2)  Where  is  the  center 
of  this  marketing  area?  and  (3)  What 
would  be  the  best  site  in  the  marketing 
center? 

A  study  of  the  trade  territory  is 
necessary  to  determine  availability  of 
livestock  and  potential  volume  during 
the  first  few  years  of  operation.  The 
breakdown  of  various  species  needs 
study  so  that  plans  can  be  made  for 
proper  number  and  size  of  pens. 

In  choosing  an  auction  site,  look  for 
a  location  on  a  good  highway  or  at  a 
crossroad,  preferably  convenient  to  a 
railroad  spur.  Access  to  a  railroad  is 
important  if  stocker  and  feeder  animals 
will  be  distributed.  This  site  should 
provide  ample  space  for  loading  and 
unloading  livestock  and  also  for  park- 


ing. Trucks  should  be  able  to  maneu- 
ver into  a  position  where  they  can 
back  straight  into  a  dock  after  trucks 
which  are  unloading  or  loading  out 
have  finished. 

A  number  of  auctions  have  found  it 
to  their  advantage  to  locate  far  enough 
from  towns  or  industrial  centers  so 
that  they  will  not  be  restricted  by 
local  ordinances.  These  ordinances 
sometimes  handicap  operations  or 
eventually  make  it  necessary  to  relo- 
cate. Pasture  acreage  is  an  asset  to 
an  auction  particularly  if  it  handles 
stocker  and  feeder  animals  and  wishes 
to  hold  or  condition  the  animals  for  a 
period  of  time. 

Elevation  and  good  drainage  are 
important.  One  auction  gave  careful 
consideration  to  locating  on  a  highway 
and  railroad  and  near  a  growing  town 
but  did  not  investigate  drainage  and 
sewers.  The  day  the  market  opened 
for  business  there  was  a  foot  of  water 
in  the  office  and  part  of  the  pens  were 
flooded. 


Design  and  Construction  of  Auction  Facilities 


AUCTION  facilities  in  the  North- 
east range  from  small  converted 
barns  with  a  few  pens  to  large  modern 
plants  which  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  in  the  country.  Many  of  the 
small  auctions  are  inadequate  in  size, 
construction,  and  equipment. 

This  section  will  be  especially  help- 
ful to  auction  owners  and  operators 
who  are  modernizing  their  present 
facilities  or  planning  new  construc- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  blueprints 
that  will  be  suitable  in  more  than  a 
few  locations.  In  planning  auction 
facilities,  each  market  should  be  con- 
sidered individually  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  is  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished at  that  particular  point.  How 
much  and  what  kind  of  livestock  will 
be  handled?  Where  will  it  come 
from?  How  will  it  be  transported? 
How  many  buyers  and   sellers  are 


expected?  And  certainly,  how  much 
money  can  be  spent?  These  are 
samples  of  the  questions  which  should 
be  considered  carefully  before  con- 
struction is  started. 

Determining  the  right  size  of  a  facil- 
ity is  not  easy.  It  is  usually  better  to 
be  too  conservative  than  too  liberal  in 
calculating  the  size  needed.  How- 
ever, a  site  should  be  selected  that  will 
permit  expansion,  should  future  busi- 
ness ^varrant  it. 

Sales  Pavilion 

Though  the  sales  pavilion  is  an  ex- 
pensive part  of  an  auction  facility, 
often  it  is  not  designed  to  make  the 
best  use  of  available  space.  The  sales 
ring  is  more  likely  to  be  too  large  than 
too  small.  A  large  ring  is  not  needed 
where  it  is  common  practice  to  sell  in- 
dividual animals  or  lots  of  only  5  or  6 
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head.  A  sales  riii^  holdin<j;  10  to  15 
mature  cattle  with  suHicient  space  to 
observe  and  move  the  animals  would 
appear  to  be  sufficient. 

Comfortable  chairs  should  be  pro- 
vided for  buyers  in  a  separate  section 
directly  in  front  of  the  auctioneer's 
booth.  Space  needed  for  this  section 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  auction  and 
number  of  buyers.  From  24  to  40 
seats  should  i)e  ample  in  most  cases. 

Seats  of  some  sort  should  be  provided 
to  accommodate  200  people  (includ- 
ing buyers)  with  standing  room  for 
another  200  persons  to  the  rear  and 
sides  of  the  seating  area.  The  le\el 
behind  the  seating  area  is  a  good  place 
for  rooms  for  buyers  and  for  a  \  eteri- 
narian.  The  buyers'  room  should 
have  telephone  booths  and  tables  oi 
desks. 

Space  beneath  the  seats  of  the  sales 
pavilion  is  often  inefficiently  used.  If 
properly  insulated  from  the  ring,  this 
area  can  be  used  for  offices,  lunchroom 
and  storage.  This  saves  building  ex- 
pense. An  outside  stairway  leading  to 
the  sales  pavilion  helps  prevent  con- 
gestion and  visitino;  in  this  area. 

The  sales  pavilion  can  be  constructed 
of  cinder  or  cement  block.  Treated 
pine  poles  set  on  12-foot  centers  may 
be  used  in  the  yards.  These  should  be 
set  in  concrete  for  long  life.  Aluminmn 
roofing  over  the  pavilion  and  the  yards 
aids  in  keeping  dow  n  temperature  dur- 
ing the  simimcr  months.  This  is  an 
advantage  for  workers  and  also  cuts 
down  shrink  and  death  loss  of  live- 
stock. 

The  roof  of  the  buildin<^'  can  be  con- 
structed to  allow  for  natural  lighting. 
Some  auctions  arc  now  using  plastic 
roofing  material,  especially  over  the 
ring.  This  plastic  material,  which  can 
be  purchased  in  corrugated  form  like 
metal,  is  unl)reakable  and  brings  in 
natural  light  from  the  outside.  Vari- 
ous colors  are  availai)le  at  a  cost  only 
slightly  more  than  aluminum  or  sheet 
metal.  The  monitor  or  some  similar 
type  of  construction  helps  to  insure 
good  natural  light. 

Price  is  usually  a  determining  fac- 
tor in  choosing  the  type  of  siding. 


.Mumininn  sheets  or  unfinished  1-inch 
boards  can  i)c  used.  Some  auctions 
use  aluminum  sidins;  to  within  G  feet 
of  the  ground  and  kunber  for  the 
remainder. 

Catwalks  o\er  pens  are  most  impor- 
tant. They  make  it  possible  to  ob- 
ser\'e  livestock  without  interfering 
with  .sorting  and  handling  stock  in  the 
alleys. 

A  tight,  well  insulated  j^artition 
should  separate  the  auction  ring  from 
the  pens  to  keep  out  noise  and  dust. 

Pens 

Pens  should  not  i)e  too  large.  Most 
auctions  can  use  a  few  24-  by  12-foot 
pens  for  cattle.  Usually  it  is  better  to 
l^rovide  connecting  gates  for  most  of 
the  pens  so  that  two  12-  by  12-foot 
pens  can  be  made  from  one  24-  by 
12-foot  pen.  With  this  arrangement, 
either  a  straight  truck  or  a  trailer  load 
of  cattle  can  be  handled.  Feeding  and 
watering  equipment  should  be  pro- 
vided in  some  pens. 

If  a  study  indicates  that  1  or  2  regu- 
lar buyers  will  probably  purchase 
large  numbers  of  cattle,  sufficient  space, 
to  accommodate  their  purchases 
should  be  provided.  These  special 
pens  can  also  be  used  to  yard  the  first 
stock  going  through  the  sale  or  to 
display  stocker  and  feeder  animals. 

Removable    pen    partitions  which 


Gates  10  feet  or  more  in  length  require 
special  bracing  to  keep  them  from 
sagging. 
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enable  a  facility  to  be  used  for  live- 
stock shows  are  a  good  feature.  It  is 
also  an  advantage  to  have  two  gates 
in  some  large  hog  pens  to  speed 
handling. 

Alleys 

High  labor  costs  make  it  essential  to 
have  alleys  and  pens  paved  and  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  cleaned 
with  power  machinery.  Six-foot 
alleys,  found  in  many  auctions,  leave 
no  alternative  but  to  clean  the  yards 
with  shovels  and  wheelbarrows.  Eight 
feet  is  a  minimum  width  for  alleys;  10 
feet  is  better.  Gates  should  have  suffi- 
cient length  to  swing  the  full  width  of 
the  alley. 

Drains  at  edges  of  pens  should  be 


This  is  a  "sure  fire"  type  of  gate  latch 
which  livestock  cannot  open.  Note 
the  welded  ring  to  the  iron  rod  which 
fits  in  the  groove  adjacent  to  the  metal 
strap  when  the  gate  is  latched. 


U -shape  or  rectangular,  covered  by 
planks  on  heavy  strap  iron.  This 
makes  it  easier  to  clean  concrete 
floors.  Tile  drains  often  become 
clogged  with  stockyard  debris. 

Most  operators  recommend  paved 
pens  and  alleys  for  all  classes  of  stock, 
but  some  operators  insist  that  an 
exception  be  made  for  sheep. 

There  should  be  enough  alleys 
running  both  ways  to  move  livestock 
rapidly  without  interference.  It  is 
important  to  have  a  number  of  wide 
alleys  going  to  and  away  from  the 


sales  ring  to  insure  speed  in  moving 
animals  in  and  out.  A  few  alleys  are 
needed  to  move  livestock  from  un- 
loading or  to  loading  docks. 

The  "hot  corner"  leading  to  the 
ring  should  have  a  double  alley  ar- 
rangement— one  unit  for  pens  or 
groups  of  stock,  the  other  for  singles. 

Gates  should  swing  with  the  flow  of 
livestock  and  be  hung  to  "funnel" 
livestock  into  and  out  of  pens  with  a 
minimum  of  animal  movement.  Alleys 
should  have  catch  gates  to  facilitate 
handling  lots  of  stock.  Adequate 
"cutting"  chutes  should  be  provided 
for  all  kinds  of  livestock  expected  at 
the  market. 

Docks 

In  most  auctions,  livestock  is  being 
received,  yarded,  sold,  and  loaded  out 
at  the  same  time.  Tards  should  be  ar- 
ranged to  avoid  cross  flow  of  animals,  with 
accompanying  delay  in  movement  and  extra 
labor  for  handling.  This  requires  care- 
ful planning. 

Some  operators  advocate  separate 
unloading  docks  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  need  for  this  is  debatable  since 
many  truckers  have  mixed  loads. 

The  number  and  relative  height  of 
loading  and  unloading  docks  should 
be  determined  after  a  survey  of  size 
and  type  of  trucks  using  present  or 
comparable  marketing  facilities. 

It  saves  time  if  low,  two-wheel 
automobile  trailers  unload  inside  a 
large  pen  rather  than  at  a  dock. 

Stairstep  ramps  with  steps  1 5  inches 
wide  and  with  a  3-inch  rise  should  be 
used  at  unloading  docks  unless  all  the 
unloading  area  is  on  ground  level. 
Plenty  of  dock  space  should  be  pro- 
vided. Trucks  should  not  have  to 
wait  1  to  2  hours  to  unload,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case.  A  double  set  of 
docks — one  for  receiving  stock  and 
the  other  for  loading  purchases — pre- 
vents delays  and  cross  movement  of 
livestock  through  the  yard. 

Since  many  trucks  carry  2  or  3 
species  of  stock,  the  receiving  pens  at 
the  dock  can  be  divided.  Trucks  can 
then  unload  and  get  away  from  the 
docks  faster.   A  raised  platform  be- 
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twcc-n  tlu'  2  sections  of  tlic  receiving 
pen  is  helpful  for  branding  or  marking 
stock. 


Adequate  facilities  make  a  world  of 
difference  in  time  and  temper-saving 
for  yard  and  oliice  operators. 


Equipment 


OPERATLNG  an  auction  without 
enough  equipment  is  like  trying 
to  rvm  a  farm  without  machinery. 
This  section  discusses  equipment  items 
needed  in  most  auctions  to  handle 
livestock  efficiently  and  reduce  oper- 
ating costs. 

Scales 

Most  auctions  need  at  least  2  scales. 
There  should  be  1  large  scale  in  the 
hog  area  to  weigh  semitrailer  loads  of 
hogs  and  stocker  and  feeder  livestock. 
A  smaller  scale,  about  7  by  14  feet,  is 
recommended  to  weigh  livestock  at 
the  sales  ring.  A  large  scale  at  the 
sales  ring  slows  weighing  since  many 
sales  are  on  an  individual  Ixisis  or  are 
of  only  a  few  head.  A  smaller  scale 
can  handle  the  av'crage  straight  truck- 
load  . 


The  small  scale  should  lie  located  so 
that  the  scale  gate  opens  into  the  ring. 
This  eliminates  the  time  lost  and  the 
extra  personnel  required  to  move  stock 
to  the  ring  after  weighing — a  situation 
found  in  so  many  auctions. 

Consignors  and  buyers  should  be 
able  to  view  the  weighing  operation 
and  see  that  the  scales  are  in  balance. 
The  weighmaster  can  record  the 
weight  and  lot  number  on  a  revolving 
blacki)oard  at  the  ring  so  consignors 
and  l)uyers  can  see.  With  extra  ex- 
pense a  light  system  can  be  installed. 
With  this,  the  weight  of  the  livestock 
is  shown  by  light  reflectors  in  a  panel 
above  the  ring. 

At  auctions  where  calves  or  sheep 
are  graded  and  sold  in  lots,  a  small 
scale  should  be  available  to  weigh 


A  new  feature  in  some  auctions  is  a  light  reflector  installed  in  a  panel  above  the  auc- 
tioneer which  shows  the  weight  of  the  stock  entering  the  ring. 
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Hydraulic  gates  may  be  installed  on 
scales  or  in  the  auction  ring  as  a  labor- 
saving  device. 


single  animals  or  small  lots.  This 
should  be  located  in  the  area  where 
the  animals  will  be  yarded. 

Hydraulic  gates  with  foot  control 
operated  by  the  weighmaster,  or  with 
push-button  control  operated  by  a 
special  employee,  greatly  facilitate 
movement  of  livestock  through  the 
scales  and  ring.  However,  if  there  is 
a  question  of  expense,  mechanically 
operated  gates  which  the  auctioneer 
or  another  employee  can  control  may 
suffice. 

A  number  of  auctions  in  the  North- 
east had  no  scales.  At  least  one  scale 
should  be  necessary  equipment  for 
every  auction. 

Equipment  for  Sales  Pavilion 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  auctions 
in  the  Northeast  were  not  equipped 
with  loudspeakers.  This  equipment 
should  be  a  "must"  at  every  auction. 
The  noise  prevalent  at  most  markets 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  auc- 
tioneer to  be  heard  without  a  loud- 
speaker. Then,  too,  the  auctioneer 
cannot  do  his  best  work  if  he  has  to 
shout  hour  after  hour  in  conducting 
the  sale.  An  intercommunication  sys- 
tem should  be  standard  equipment  at 
all  lai-ge  auctions. 


Another  improvement  badly  needed 
at  more  than  half  the  auctions  in  the 
Northeast  was  special  seats  for  buyers. 
An  auctioneer  or  an  alert  market 
operator  or  ringman  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  having  each  principal 
buyer  assigned  a  regular  seat  stamped 
or  marked  with  his  name.  An  auc- 
tioneer soon  learns  the  class  and  grade 
of  stock  that  different  buyers  usually 
purchase.  He  can  cut  down  his  work- 
out time  substantially  if  he  knows 
where  these  buyers  are  seated. 

Regular  and  professional  buyers 
usually  attend  a  different  auction 
every  working  day.  Naturally  they 
appreciate  whatever  conveniences  are 
provided  for  them.  Comfortable  buy- 
ers' seats  can  be  purchased  for  little 
extra  cost  and  they  are  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

Telephones,  running  water,  and 
modern  washrooms  should  be  necessary 
equipment  at  all  auctions.  A  number 
of  Northeast  auctions  lacked  these. 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  auctions  in 
the  Northeast  made  no  provision  for 
winter  heat.  Only  one-third  had  fans, 
large  blowers,  or  any  other  type  of 
cooling  system  for  summer.  Again 
this  should  be  standard  equipment  at 
auctions  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  sellers,  buyers,  and  market 
employees. 

Other  Equipment 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  auctions 
had  no  watering  equipment  in  the 
yards.  In  many  cases  they  had  no  per- 
manent water  trotighs  or  feed  racks 
but  used  tubs  and  buckets.  Provisions 
for  feed  and  water  should  be  made  at 
all  auctions.  If  this  equipment  were 
available,  hold-over  stock  could  be  fed 
and  watered  and  would  not  have  to 
be  moved  quickly. 

Half  of  the  auctions  owned  their  own 
trucks  ...  a  good  feature.  Many 
times  commercial  trucks  are  not  avail- 
able to  haul  livestock.  If  the  auction 
has  its  own  trucks,  it  is  usually  possible 
to  accommodate  those  consignors  who 
have  been  unable  to  secure  satisf-^ctory 
trucking  service. 
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Market  Operations 


SELLING  is  the  main  job  of  the 
auction.  The  success  or  faihare  of 
an  auction  hinq;es  on  the  selhng  service 
IK-rfornied,  and  selling  efhciency  de- 
pends largely  on  the  experience  and 
al)iliiy  of  the  auctioneer.  In  addition 
to  auctioning  techniciue.  an  auctioneer 
should  know  livestock  grades  and 
values.  Without  such  knowledge  he 
is  handicapped  in  starting  bids  (as 
many  are  expected  to  do)  and  also  in 
knowing  when  he  is  receiving  full 
value  for  stock. 

In  some  auctions  in  the  Northeast, 
an  owner  or  operator  who  is  not  a 
trained  auctioneer  performs  the  auc- 
tion service.  This  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. 

Probably  the  greatest  lime  consumer 
at  auctions  in  this  area  is  the  practice 
of  selling  all  stock,  with  the  exception 
of  hogs,  as  singles.  A  program  of 
grading  calves  and  lambs  and  some 
classes  of  cattle  is  badly  needed  in  the 
-Northeast. 

A  public  relations  and  educational 
program  should  be  conducted  to  show- 
producers  the  advantages  of  having 
their  calves  and  lambs  sold  in  pen  lots 
by  grade  rather  than  singly.  L'nder 
this  plan  producers  would  deliver 
their  calves,  for  example,  to  the  auc- 
tion where  they  would  be  weighed  at 
a  small  scale,  graded,  and  yarded  in 
pens  in  weight  and  grade  groups.  If 
an  auction  has  a  standing  rule  tl>at 
small  stock  must  be  delivered  by  noon, 
auction  employees  have  time  to  weigh, 
sort,  and  grade  calves  and  lambs 
before  the  sale  starts. 

Selling  by  pen  lots  is  a  great  time 
saver  and,  of  course,  reduces  cost. 
One  auction  in  the  Midwest  cut  the 
oijerating  time  of  selling  lambs  from 
3  hours  to  20  minutes  by  grading. 
Another  cut  the  time  of  selling  calves 
from  2  hours  to  20  minutes  by  sorting 

Over  a  millior)  head  of  calves  are  indi- 
vidually sold  at  Northeast  auctions 
e-'ch  year.  Selling  calves  in  graded 
lots  v/ould  speed  up  sales  and  reduce 
op    ating  costs. 


and  grading  into  weight  groups  with 
a  few  special  pens  for  choice  and 
prime  grades. 

Thus  auction  time  is  saved.  In 
addition  slock  usually  brings  more 
money  when  sold  in  pen  lots. 

More  efhcient  handling  of  slock  and 
speeding  up  of  sales  were  stressed  by 
auction  owners  themselves  during  the 
survey.  The  owners  felt  that  sale  of 
calves  and  some  hogs  could  ix-  im- 
proved if  they  were  weighed  and 
graded  and  sold  on  "in  weights."  They 
also  felt  that  it  was  a  poor  system  to 
sell  calves  in  a  ring  of  buyers  instead 
of  pulling  them  through  an  auction 
ring. 

While  there  are  no  figures  to  sub- 
stantiate this,  some  auction  observers 
believe  that  better  prices  might  be 
obtained  if  the  sale  were  kept  moving 
without  delays.  This  is  the  responsi- 
ImHU'  of  the  auction  management. 

Much  of  the  delay  in  handling  live- 
stock in  the  yards  and  through  the 
ring  is  due  to  incompetent  yard  help. 
The  turnover  of  yard  employees  who 
have  a  lack  of  interest  in  a  1-day-a- 
week  job  requires  a  constant  training 
program.     Some    auction  operators 


have  greatly  reduced  their  labor 
trouble  by  hiring  farmers  and  stock- 
men to  help  on  sale  days,  rather  than 
depending  on  local  help  available. 

Auctions  should  not  confine  their 
selling  service  to  auctioning  regular 
butcher  and  stocker  and  feeder  ani- 
mals. Many  auctions  have  supple- 
mented their  earnings  and  services  to 
farmers  by  holding  sales  of  purebred 
stock,  special  sales  of  feeder  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  dairy  cattle.  This 
type  of  sales  service  should  be  more 
generally  practiced  by  Northeastern 
auctions. 

Buying  Competition 

Interest  in  securing  more  buyers  and 
buying  competition  came  principally 
from  New  York  where  several  auctions 
raised  this  point.  The  same  point  was 
made  by  2  operators  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  1  in  Vermont.  Some  auc- 
tions felt  they  needed  not  only  more 
buyers  but  better  buyers.  Some 
recognized  that  they  must  keep  up  the 
volume  of  livestock  to  keep  present 
buyers  and  attract  new  ones. 

Lack  of  buying  competition  was  ob- 
served during  the  survey,  particularly 
at  smaller  auctions.  It  takes  volume 
to  attract  buyers.  Some  buyers  are 
not  interested  in  attending  a  sale 
unless  there  is  sufficient  volume  to 
enable  them  to  secure  a  truckload  of 
stock. 

Over  half  the  auction  operators  pur- 
chased livestock  for  their  own  ac- 
counts. These  purchases  supplied  a 
certain  amount  of  buying  competition. 
However,  they  were  made  largely  for  a 
speculative  margin  as  only  two  opera- 
tors indicated  they  made  purchases  to 
support  the  market. 

Volume  attracts  buyers  but  market 
operators  can  often  increase  buying 
competition  by  soliciting  prospecti\-e 
buyers  through  personal  visits  to  their 
plants,  telephone  calls,  direct  mail,  or 
other  contacts. 

Better  Market  News 

Several  auction  operators  in  New 
York  were  concerned  \sith  getting  out 


better  market  news  reports.  They 
wanted  reliable  reporting  and  more 
supervision  of  these  market  price  re- 
ports. Some  believed  that  market 
prices  should  be  available  to  farmers 
and  also  to  the  general  public.  One 
Pennsyh'ania  operator  felt  that  more 
information  was  needed  on  when  and 
\s  here  to  buy. 

In  New  Jersey,  livestock  market 
news  is  broadcast  over  rural  network 
stations.  The  Empire  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Cooperative,  Inc.,  a  chain  of 
seven  cooperative  auctions  in  New 
York,  has  developed  an  efl'ective  mar- 
ket news  program.  Prices  of  various 
classes  and  grades  of  stock  are  broad- 
cast daily  over  a  radio  network  which 
covers  most  of  the  State. 

This  is  a  pattern  of  market  news  in- 
formation that  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  other  areas. 

Public  Relations 

A  number  of  auction  officials  felt 
that  an  educational  program  was 
needed  to  change  the  attitudes  of  farm- 
ers and  dealers  toward  auctions.  They 
felt  that  auctions  should  receive  more 
favorable  publicity  through  teaching, 
meetings,  publicity  in  farm  magazines, 
and  other  mediums  looking  to  the  gen- 
eral objective  of  having  more  Ii\  estock 
sold  by  the  auction  method. 

The  majority  of  Northeast  auctions 
did  not  have  a  well  planned  publicity 
and  advertising  program  to  build  up 
their  volume  of  business.  Only  about 
40  percent  used  radio.  Outside  of 
items  in  newspapers  and  on  radio,  few 
mediums  were  used  and  these  only  in 
a  limited  way.  This  is  a  field  that 
^  auctions  have  neglected.  They  need 
to  develop  effective  promotion  and 
business  getting  programs. 

Credit  Extension 

Many  auctions  in  the  Northeast 
have  lost  money  by  extending  credit, 
but  only  a  few  operators  offered  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  relieve  the  sii'lJ. 
tion.  Some  indicated  that  every  Uayer 
should  be  required  to  pay  car  and 
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thai  rjuick  collections  should  \)c  made 
from  l)uyers.  In  New  Wnk  State, 
which  has  a  bad-check  law,  one  oper- 
ator sugs;estcd  a  stifTer  penalty  for 
issuing  a  bad  check  such  as  a  6-month 
jail  sentence. 

An  im])ortant  problem  in  operations 
has  to  do  with  sranting  and  extending 
credit.  Many  buyers  purchasing  li\  e- 
stock  at  auction  markets  do  not  ha\e 
satisfactory  financial  ratings  to  justify 
the  extension  of  credit.  Every  live- 
stock auction  operator  faces  this 
situation  and  should  use  every  means 
]:)ossible  to  protect  himself  against 
credit  losses.  A  whole  year's  profit 
can  easily  be  lost  in  one  bad  account. 

Many  livestock  auctions  take  out 
surety  bonds  to  protect  producers 
against  failure  of  the  auction  to  pay 
them  for  livestock  they  delivered  for 
sale.  Unfortunately  these  bonds  give 
no  protection  whatsoever  to  the  auc- 
tion itself  and  auction  markets  have  to 
stand  any  losses  they  incur  through 
poor  judgment  in  the  extension  of 
credit. 

Market  0]ierators  should  constantly 
watch  their  credits  and  avoid  undue 
risks.  If  accounts  become  doubtful, 
auction  operators  should  secure  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  the  buyer's 
property,  .secure  an  assignment  of 
receivables  or  an  indemnity  bond,  or 
take  some  other  legal  means  to  protect 
the  auction. 

Suggestions  for  bonding  buyers  came 
from  several  auctions  in  New  York,  2 
in  New  Jersey,  and  1  in  Vermont. 
Some  operators  qualified  their  sug- 
gestions by  specifying  that  major 
buyers  should  be  bonded  and  farmer 
buyers  excluded  from  the  provision. 
One  operator  would  bond  slaughter 
buyers  and  other  cattle  dealers  before 
giving  them  a  license. 

Many  auction  operators  were  defi- 
nitely dissatisfied  with  the  bonding  or 
lack  of  bonding  requirements.  In 
some  States,  auctions  were  required 
to  be  bonded  to  guarantee  returns  to 
"  "trons  but  buyers  were  not  required 
to  be  bonded.  Where  a  surety  bond 
was  required  it  might  be  so  small  as 
to  L  '«only  a  token.   Vermont  is  a  case 


in  point  where  buyers  are  recjuired  to 
give  a  surety  bond  for  only  $1,000. 
Perhaps  a  buyer  may  be  purchasing 
$50,000  worth  of  livestock  in  a  week  so 
this  small  bond  gives  practically  no 
protection  to  the  auction. 

In  lieu  of  a  surety  bond,  the  market 
may  require  a  buyer  to  submit  a 
certified  check,  negotiable  note,  or 
other  securities  in  an  amount  accep- 
table to  the  market.  The  market 
would  hold  these  securities  in  escrow 
for  the  payment  of  livestock. 

Sanitation 

Auction  sale  operators  in  three  States 
were  concerned  with  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  urged  that  sanitation  l)e 
improved  and  premises  be  cleaned  up. 
Paving  pens  and  alleys  was  recom- 
mended as  a  step  in  this  direction. 
One  New  York  operator  recommended 
ri2;id  State  inspection  of  all  livestock 
yards.  Some  maintained  that  there 
should  i)e  stricter  inspection  of  cattle 
at  slaughterhouses;  also  that  selling  of 
Bangs  reactors  for  replacement  cattle 
should  not  be  allowed. 

A  stricter  control  on  cattle  for  re- 
placements was  urged  in  New  York 
State,  with  the  recommendation  that 
dairy  and  slaughter  cattle  not  he  sold 
in  the  same  ring.  Requiring  the  pres- 
ence of  a  veterinarian  at  every  sale 
was  suggested  by  one  auction  opera- 
tor. 

With  strict  State  sanitary  regulations 
and  a  qualified  and  licensed  veterin- 
arian present  at  every  auction  sale  to 
inspect  livestock,  no  diseased  animal 
would  be  put  through  the  ring.  Where 
there  are  no  such  regulations,  auction 
ow-ners  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
community  to  provide  inspection  and 
prevent  diseased  animals  from  enter- 
ing the  rinfj;.  All  jn-eniises  should  be 
periodically  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

Other  Suggestions 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  sugges- 
tions were  offered  by  auction  operators 
for  improvements  in  operations.  Sev- 
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A  line  of  trucks  waiting  to  unload  livestock  at  an  auction.    More  docks  and  yard  em- 
ployees would  eliminate  long  delays  in  unloading  livestock. 


eral  auction  officials  suggested  getting 
out  returns  to  consignors  more  quickly. 

A  few  auction  owners  and  operators 
felt  that  farmers  would  have  fewer 
complaints  on  service  if  they  would  get 
their  stock  into  the  auctions  earlier  in 
the  day. 

Some  operators  thought  there  was 
too  much  competition  among  auc- 
tions. In  one  section  where  there 
were  a  number  of  auctions  in  a  rela- 
tively small  area,  it  was  felt  that  only 
one  was  needed.  All  these  suggestions 
have  merit. 

A  number  of  large  auctions  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  pro- 
vide a  wide  variety  of  services.  These 
vary  from  the  simple  operation  of  sell- 
ing a  consignor's  livestock  to  rather 
complete  field  service  where  livestock 
is  appraised  on  the  farm,  in  pastures, 
or  in  feedlots  for  weight  and  value  and 
even  sorted,  graded,  and  cut  out  for 
market  shipment.  Other  services  in- 
clude order  buying  of  stockers  and 
feeders  and  fat  stock;  order  selling  of 
feeder  and  fat  stock;  order  bidding; 


market  news  service;  employing  tele- 
vision, radio  programs,  market  cards, 
ads  in  newspapers  or  magazines,  and 
feature  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

At  least  two  of  these  services  are 
applicable  to  the  Northeast.  One  is 
the  farm  and  feed  lot  appraisal  of 
weights  and  values  of  stock.  Another 
that  could  well  be  performed  by  many 
auctions  is  obtaining  and  distributing 
replacement  stock — both  dairy  and 
stocker  and  feeder  animals.  With 
dairying  the  major  interest,  and  live- 
stock feeding  becoming  more  import- 
ant in  the  area,  this  would  be  a  worth- 
while service. 

Auctions  are  the  most  important 
outlets  for  Northeastern  livestock. 
They  must  compete,  however,  with 
other  mediums  and  methods  of  market- 
ing. Improving  their  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  operations  in  line  with  sug- 
gestions offered  in  this  circular  will 
help  them  keep  their  competitive  posi- 
tion and  give  better  service  to  live- 
stock farmers. 
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Farmer  CooperativesJn  the  United  States,  FCS  Bulletin  1. 

Using  Your  Livestock  Co-op,  FCS  Educational  Circular  4, 
C.  G.  Randell. 

Feeder  Calf  Sales  in  the  Southern  States,  FCS  Circular  9, 
C.  G.  Randell  and  Anna  E.  Wheeler. 

Glades  Livestock  Market  Association:  A  Florida  Operation, 
FCS  Circular  13,  C.  G.  Randell. 
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